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THE FUTURE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 
AS SEEN BY RUSSIAN LIBERALS 

By BARON S. A. KORFF* 
I 

IK the historical development of individual nations 
revolutions come and go as tremendous earthquakes, 
upsetting the standing order and creating new constella- 
tions and configurations. After an earthquake, on for- 
mer plains new mountain ranges arise and, vice versa, 
enormous plains suddenly disappear. It is quite so in 
the case of a revolution, which overturns century-old in- 
stitutions and organizations. At the time when the up- 
heaval occurs it often seems that the whole social struc- 
ture is destroyed forever, and that something entirely 
new is being created. And yet every one who has studied 
history knows very well that even in revolutions we have 
a constant evolution; that much of the old order remains, 
and that the new institutions have many attachments in 
the past, no matter how completely new they may seem 
at the moment of their political birth. 

Take the French Revolution of 1789 as a most vivid 
example. It might have seemed to contemporaries that 
the whole former French State and Government, the 
social as well as the economic structure, had disappeared 
and were utterly destroyed. We know now, however, 
that much of the ancient French institutions remained 
and were the basis for further evolutionary developments. 

There was a time when historians were very apt to 
magnify the glory of revolutions, prompted naturally by 
political motives. This was the case with socialists and 
radicals, though the opposite method of vilifying social 
upheavals is, perhaps, politically much worse. It en- 
tirely depends on the moral judgment, the individual 
investigation, what light is thrown on past events. Yet 
human progress and the social development of nations 
follow a continuous evolution, regardless of the moral 
estimate of contemporaries. 

One must remember that the judgment of many his- 
torians was warped by their political ideals, and in con- 
sequence their statements were only too often biased. It 
is axiomatic, for instance, that an insurrection that fails 
is regarded as a disgraceful riot of criminals and rascals, 
and that one that is successful is called a revolution or 
war of independence of champions of liberty. In other 
words, nothing succeeds like success. No wonder Napo- 
leon always chose exclusively successful men for the exe- 
cution of his plans. 

One must further keep in mind that any revolution 
means mostly destruction, and that only after the revo- 
lution is over does the constructive work, the building 
up of the new social or political order, begin. Menou 
said long ago : "En revolution il ne f aut jamais se mettre 
du cote des honnetes gens — ils sont toujours balayes," 
and Chateaubriand, a representative of the conservatives, 
who suffered most, added: "Les honnetes gens ont tou- 
jours peur — c'est leur nature." It is perfectly true that 
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the majority of honest people are always terribly scared 
by revolutionary events ; and this is one of the many rea- 
sons why so little creative work can be done while the 
revolutionary upheaval is still in progress. Fear is al- 
ways coercive, regressive, conservative, and constrictive 
and never can achieve or create anything. But it is not 
at all true that the majority of the nation, the honest 
people, come back to work, after a revolution has taken 
place, without having learned anything. The fact that 
some of them have not forgotten the past is never dan- 
gerous, as many of the new institutions created by revo- 
lutionary events generally find themselves firmly estab- 
lished after the revolution is over. Thus, one can be 
quite sure that, no matter what government or system 
will evolve in Russia from the present state of anarchy 
and Bolshevik destruction, many of the new ideas have 
come to stay. I have no fear whatever for the so-called 
"winnings of the revolution;" on the other hand, the 
former old regime of Russia is dead forever and cannot 
be resurrected. 

Russia at the Crossways 

Russia at the present moment stands at the crossways. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Bolsheviki are at 
the end of their tether; their fall and subsequent disap- 
pearance are not far off; but then comes the great ques- 
tion, What will replace them, and what form of govern- 
ment will evolve from the present upheaval? 

The future fathers of the new Russian Constitution 
will have a very difficult task ahead of them, much more 
complicated than the work of the American statesmen of 
the eighteenth century, as the conditions of modern Rus- 
sia are so much more involved and perplexing. One 
thing seems, however, absolutely sure: We all accept 
democracy as axiomatic; the present development of 
Russia gives us good reasons to think that there will be 
a firmly established democratic government. Russia's 
social body is very homogeneous ; this is the best possible 
guarantee in this respect. Then, too, her economic de- 
velopment and the absence of plutocracy are sufficient 
safeguards for future democratic institutions. Most of 
her political parties, also, stand for democratic ideals. 
The fathers of the Russian Constitution will have to 
keep in mind that power, as such, is not good, nor bad, 
and that it is only the way it is used that makes it good 
or bad; and the way it is used depends entirely on the 
organization of the state and its organs and the guar- 
antees the citizen will have for his personal life and 
freedom. We have many examples of how the use of 
power, when the necessary guarantees are lacking, poi- 
sons those who make use of it. In this respect the les- 
sons of history will be very useful. 

A National Assembly 

Though much of the preparatory work has already 
been accomplished and most of the constitutional ques- 
tions are discussed in Russia, all the main questions of 
principle will have to be decided exclusively by the Na- 
tional Assembly. This latter body alone can represent 
the will of the people and will be the sole lawful master 
of Russia. It is in a national assembly that the real 
sovereignty of the people finds its best expression. For 
many generations the educated Russians were hoping for 
such an assembly to meet for the enunciation of the main 
constitutional principles embodying the will of the na- 
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tion. It was a tremendous mistake of the Bolsheviki to 
have dismissed by force the first National Assembly that 
met in January, 1918. The Eussian people felt ex- 
tremely disappointed and are still bitter against the Bol- 
shevik Government for having done this. The explana- 
tion of this foolish act is simple : The Bolsheviki were 
forced to do this by their own principles and by the whole 
congestion of government. Their main principle is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, a hopeless minority of the 
Russian people. It is only too natural that they were 
afraid of- the majority of the National Assembly, which 
never would have acquiesced in their policy and with 
their programs; they had to get rid of the assembly, 
which they did in their usual drastic way. 

The only good consequence of this act was that it 
somehow increased the prestige of the National Assembly 
and made the nation long for a new one as soon as possi- 
ble. The questions of principles that will have to be 
settled by the National Assembly all belong to the funda- 
mental essence of constitution-making, with one possible 
exception — the land question. 

The Fundamental Questions 

These fundamental questions are : the form of govern- 
ment, the distribution, balance, and inner organization 
of the powers of state, the form of relations of Russia 
proper to the non-Russian nationalities whidh once were 
a part of the empire of the tsars, the rights and privi- 
leges of the church, and the national defense. To these 
we must add, as I just mentioned, the land question; it 
is so very important and involves so many serious prob- 
lems that nobody except the National Assembly could 
solve it. During the Bolshevik regime the peasants 
seized the land belonging to the local landholders, as well 
as all the Crown and State property. For many years 
previously there existed a great dearth of land among 
the peasants, which the old government hardly ever tried 
to satisfy and certainly never succeeded in satisfying. 
As soon as the Bolsheviki came into power they redeemed 
their promise of land for the peasants and complacently 
looked on while the latter took possession of all the land 
they could get, incidentally burning down the landlords' 
houses, destroying the property they had no use for, and 
often murdering the lawful owner. 

There cannot be any doubt, however, that a need of 
land really existed, and that it ought not to be taken 
away in the future from the peasants ; otherwise we can 
be quite sure that in a decade, or even sooner, we will 
witness a new revolution. The peasants at present have 
no legal right to their newly acquired land; it is only the 
National Assembly, representing the whole nation, that 
can sanction such possessions. 

The complementary question is that of compensation 
due to the former landlords. In that case, too, only the 
National Assembly has the right to decide if any com- 
pensation is due (personally, I think it is fair and nec- 
essary) ; in what form it could be paid, if by means of a 
government loan, and what the amount ought to be (per 
capita or per acre). The question does not belong to 
the domain of constitutional law; it can be settled only 
by the National Assembly. But I think this ought to be 
the only exception. The assembly must devote all its 
time to the working out of a constitution, and as soon as 
the latter is ready it ought to dissolve and transfer all 



further legislative activity to the new parliament. In 
the contrary ease the assembly will never be able to finish 
its work, because as soon as non-constitutional questions 
will begin to be discussed there will never be an end to it. 
Gradually the assembly will drift into the work of a par- 
liament and perhaps even substitute itself for the parlia- 
ment; this would be wrong. The National Assembly 
will be elected for only the very special object of working 
out the constitution. 

The fundamental constitutional questions can be 
divided into two groups: In the first one we find the 
three most important matters, concerning the form of 
government, the powers of the state, and the question of 
nationalities. To the second one belong the additional 
two questions: concerning the church and the national 
defense. 

The Form of Government 

Many Russians now consider the question of the form 
of government of minor importance. We all know ex- 
amples of monarchies which are much more democratic 
than many republics. Take England, for example ; there 
are a number of republics which are less democratic than 
the British Monarchy. The modern development of 
England is quite astounding. The English people now 
accept with equanimity things which some four or five 
years ago would have seemed absolutely inadmissible, 
even for a republic. It is not the head of state who in 
our day directs the policy of his country, but a respon- 
sible ministry, and the majority of the people do not 
pay any attention to his limited powers. It is more a 
question of psychology or of feeling of the nation. 

At the present in Russia just this feeling is absolutely 
uncertain; no one can ascertain as to how the Russian 
people, as a whole, will decide to solve it. The educated 
classes, without any doubt, whatever their personal pref- 
erences might be, will willingly abide by the desire of 
the nation. The will of the people will be formulated by 
the National Assembly. This, possibly, will be the most 
pure example of the functioning of such an assembly. 
In both cases, however, in the choosing of a monarchial 
or republican form of government, the assembly will 
have to decide not only on the question of principle, but 
simultaneously also on the method of selecting the head 
of state. Bussia will be a republic; the assembly will 
have an easy task, simply choosing from among the many 
examples of western republics. One might only suggest 
in this respect that, just as in the times of primitive 
American conditions of the eighteenth century a graded 
election seemed preferable, especially because of the illit- 
eracy of the people and the recent social unrest, for a 
time at least a graded election of the Russian President 
would seem preferable. Much more difficult will be the 
task of the assembly if it decides on a monarchial form 
of government for Russia (the finding of a candidate 
and the founding of a dynasty will be anything but easy) . 
It can also be done only by the assembly, as the new 
monarch must receive the sanction of the nation. 

Constitution Making 

After having settled this important matter the assem- 
bly will have to start to work on the future constitution, 
the organization of the legislative power, the reconstruc- 
tion of the executive power, and the revision of the judi- 
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cial power. The two latter require less attention, as 
many of the old institutions could remain, with some 
additional changes brought into them. The legislative 
power, on the contrary, will have to be entirely recon- 
structed. The former Imperial Duma, especially after 
the reform of June, 1907, did not represent the people 
at all and ought not to be revived in its old form; the 
name "Duma" will certainly remain. It seems that a 
single Eussian chamber would be most appropriate, espe- 
cially if we consider the possibility of a future Eussian 
federation, which will have to have a two-house federal 
parliament. One chamber for Eussia proper, under these 
circumstances, will be entirely sufficient. Moscow is 
preferable for the seat of the chamber; the National 
Assembly will certainly meet at Moscow. As to the 
future parliament, there can be a choice between Moscow 
and Petrograd. One consideration, however, is most im- 
portant : the parliaments must be in the same town with 
the government, as there must exist the closest contact 
between them all the time. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

IV 

Our Zeal for Self-Culture 

By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 

HEALTH 

»xpekienoes in the war through which we have 
passed, advantages of some form of universal mili- 
tary training now urged upon us, talk of the school 
men, warnings of anti-militarists — all seem in agree- 
ment with Carlyle, that "health is the highest of all 
temporal things." This seems to be generally accepted 
as the truth, notwithstanding such conspicuous excep- 
tions as Alexander Pope, who was far from being an 
athlete: Caesar, subject to epilepsy; Darwin, a lifelong 
sufferer ; Francis Parkman, and, indeed, Carlyle himself, 
both physically handicapped, albeit in different ways. 
Pew doubt the validity of the familiar Spartan doctrine 
of "mens sana in corpore sano." With the Greeks, we 
all pay homage to Hygeia, daughter of Esculapius and 
Goddess of Health, mother of many virtues. The glory 
of Thermopylae arose from the cleanliness, sobriety, 
temperance, and physical training of Spartan military 
discipline. The same thing has been true in the pres- 
ent war. The cleanest and healthiest nations are and 
always have been the strongest. 

Physical strength has been associated with intellectual 
greatness in the hero stories of all time. If the William 
Pitts be the exceptions, the Samsons are the rule. The 
list is limitless. Pompey, one hundred years before Christ, 
was a Soman general unsurpassed by any of bis soldiers 
in physical powers. Notwithstanding certain weaknesses, 
Caesar overcame them and became an athlete of no mean 
ability. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, could and did 
outrun the mob that chased him. Systems of physical 
training are not modern inventions, for when Cicero 
found that he had dyspepsia he cured himself by a 



system of gymnastics popular in his day. The legendary 
hero of Eome, Coriolanus, was conspicuous as a racer 
and wrestler. We are told that Alcibiades was famous 
not only for the beauty and grace of his person, but for 
the strength of his body. Alexander's control of Buce- 
phalus and his power of endurance are equally well 
known. Themistocles, Socrates, and Plato were all 
regular gymnasts. The Eoman General Sertorius swam 
the Bhone in full armor. Notwithstanding his lame- 
ness, Walter Scott was athletic, as also was Eobert 
Burns. Byron swimming the Hellespont in spite of a 
physical deformity is a familiar story of literature. The 
vigorous Dickens took a ten-mile walk daily at four 
miles an hour. George Sand worked nights that she 
might enjoy her walks in the daytime. Goethe, the 
Shakespearian genius of Germany, swam and skated and 
rode a horse with much skill. Humboldt exercised daily 
to the point of fatigue. Leonardo da Vinci, the most 
remarkable genius of all time, was not only a sculptor of 
horses but a rider of them. Wordsworth's walks from 
Grasmere, Kant's around old Konigsberg, Gladstone's 
tree-chopping, Eoosevelt's melange of physical activities, 
all illustrate the faith inherent in us all, a faith expressed 
in the Greek proverb, that "without health, life is not 
life; life is lifeless." 

If we would live, think, and work vigorously while we 
do live, think, and work — that is to say, if we would be 
not what Carlyle calls mere animated patent digesters, 
but whole numbers rather than vulgar fractions merely ; 
if we would have a saving grit and gumption — we must 
keep sedulously at the business of cultivating health. If 
we would live, think, and work for the greatest possible 
number of years, we must agree that the good do not 
die young, that there should be no "deadline" at fifty 
years of age, and that we must keep after health ever- 
lastingly. If we would live, think, and work with the 
least possible friction — lovingly, smoothly, kindly — 
health will help. If we would purpose strongly at critical 
times, we must first be healthy. If we would burden 
our friends as little as possible, we must be healthy. If 
we would that our progeny be strong and healthy, we 
must first be healthy. Seasons enough, these, for the 
sedulous cultivation of health. And sound American 
doctrine withal. 

Men admire physical strength because of its evidence 
of physical health. Healthy men are not cruel. Bis- 
marck waned in character and became a menace largely 
because of an irritable temper due to a chronic neuralgia. 
It was a temporary illness at Borodino which in 1812 
started Napoleon upon his downward way. On the other 
hand, Gladstone's preparation for his famous "Home 
Eule Speech" consisted of an hour of exercise, after 
which he bathed and ate a light breakfast. Bryant came 
to his writing with an hour or two of exercise upon 
rising, each morning of his life. 

I recall the sight of tears in the eyes of my favorite 
teacher as with that eloquence, at once so real and so 
important to the success of teaching, he said to us: 
"Gentlemen, I would desire to watch and pray that I 
may never live to be a burden to them that love me." 

I recall asking a class of bright boys some years ago 
to write for me six reasons why health is desirable. 
Among the answers was this : "We should be healthy that 
we may cultivate the specie." Both as he intended and 



